CARDINAL   MANNING

was too uncompromising, and there can "be no practical
statesmanship without compromise. It may be that
there was something eccentric, egotistic in the less
offensive sense, and crotchety in that sharp, independent,
and self-sufficing intelligence. Whatever the reason,
nine out of every ten men in England used to set him
down as hopelessly given over to crotchets, while the
tenth man, admiring, however much, his intellect and
capacity, was often grieved and sometimes provoked
that both together did not make Newman a greater
power in the nation. Even his purely literary and
scholastic productions were marked now and then by
the same fatal characteristic. All the outfit, all the ma-
terials were there in surprising profusion. The intellect,
the culture, the patience, the sincerity were there. But
the result was not in proportion to the value of the ma-
terials. Something always intervened, or something
always was wanting. Francis Newman, so far as my
judgment goes, never accomplished anything equal to
that strength and capacity which those who knew him.
felt sure that he possessed.

With Cardinal Manning I was in frequent association
during many years. I hope I may say that he counted
me among his friends. My personal acquaintance with
him began through a letter of introduction which I
received from my old friend John Francis Maguire,
then a prominent Catholic and Nationalist member of
the House of Commons. The letter brought me a cor-
dial invitation to visit him. At that time Cardinal
Manning was living, as I have said, in York Place, and
I had some opportunities of seeing him there. He was
always, while I knew him, a total abstainer so far as the
personal use of wines and spirits was concerned, but at
the time I speak of he was not quite so austere in the
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